The Ilford Advocate is no ordinary camera. Go and 
look at one—see how well-made and beautifully 
finished it is. Pick one up and peep through the 
viewfinder — feel how comfortably it handles and 
how smoothly the controls respond to your touch. 
And as for performance, the Advocate lives up to its 
promise. Experts have praised the high resolution 
and even light distribution of its lens, the exceptional 
accuracy of its shutter speeds, the precise assembly of 
its components. Once you have tried the Advocate, 
you too will say ““What a wonderful camera! ”’. 


BRIEF SPECIFICATION 


Rigid die-cast light alloy body 
finished in ivory stoved enamel ; 
f/3.5 bloomed Dallmeyer 4- 
element anastigmat lens focus- 
ing down to 3 feet; shutter 
settings for 1/25, 1/50, 1/100, 
1/150, 1/200 sec. and ‘B’ ; 
built-in flash contacts ; takes 
35 mm. black-and-white or 
colour film in standard day- 
light-loading cassettes. 


Price £24.16.11 Re 


the ILFOR 


ADVOCATE SERIES II 


There’s nothing difficult 
about colour photography 
with Ilford 35 mm. Colour 
Film ‘D’. It’s as easy to use 
as black-and-white film, 
but see how much more 
you get— brilliant, natural 
colour transparencies for 
direct viewing or projec- 
tion. And you can also 
have enlarged colour prints 
made from them at very 
moderate cost. 


ILFORD 35 mm. 


COLOUR FILM ‘D’ 
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Goa, Dama4o and Diu 


by CARLOS DE AZEVEDO 


The story of the intrepid Portuguese pioneers who discovered the eastward sea-way from Europe to 
India, as shown in contemporary maps, was told by Mr Skelton in our March number. The religious, 
cwvil and military architecture bearing witness to their achievement in India itself has only now 
been adequately recorded, by the misston in which the author took part. It is hoped than an ex- 
hibition of the resulting photographs and plans will be given in London during the coming autumn 


Untit recently the proper study of monu- 
ments erected by the Portuguese in Goa, 
Damao and Diu, in India, has been neglected. 
No good photographs existed and _biblio- 
graphy did not yield much information or 
was waiting to be revised with the help of 
photographs. 

Everybody knew of the existence of Jesuit 
architecture in those Indian provinces of Por- 
tugal, of fortresses, convents, etc., some of 
which still possessed rich treasures. Even the 
Hindu temples seemed promising from what 
could be seen in the drawings of such dis- 
tinguished 1g9th-century travellers as A. Lopes 
Mendes. But no effort had been made to lay 
the foundations of a detailed study of art in 
those territories. 

When in January 1951 Dr Mario Chicé, 
Professor of History of Art at the University 
in Lisbon, organized an expedition to study 
the monuments of Portuguese India which in- 
cluded an architect, Mr H. Reis, a photo- 
grapher, Mr C. Henriques and myself, a plan 
was drawn up and presented to the Minis- 
tries of Education, of Overseas Provinces and 
of Public Works. We were to spend two 
months in India and to bring back a set of 
plans and photographs of the principal monu- 
ments, and later to organize an exhibition 
with this material, which was to be published 
with our report. With the help of the govern- 
ment authorities in Goa the trip was finally 
made possible. 

We took three months preparing for the 
expedition, deciding how much time to allow 
for each territory and trying to obtain as 
much information as possible from India. ‘Two 
months—April and May, 1951—were spent 
there, in the hottest time of the year. But we 
were in the best of spirits and the mission set 
a terrific pace for its work which was main- 
tained up to the last minute. We travelled 
sixty hours by plane, stopped five times in 
Bombay, drove for over 100 hours, took a 
steamer twice, travelled in good and bad 
trains, secured over 2000 photographs and in 
those sixty eventful days only once was the 


heat too much for us. 

Arriving in Bombay by plane, we reached 
Goa on April 12, 1951. Situated in one of 
the most picturesque spots on the western 
coast, Goa was the greatest centre of activity 
of the Portuguese in India from the early 16th 
century onwards. The territory is small— 
some 1500 square miles—the greatest length a 
little over sixty miles and the widest part 
under forty. Official statistics give the popu- 
lation in 1950 as 547,703. Along the coastal 
districts of Ilhas, Bardez and Salcete, known 
as the Old Conquests since they came into the 
possession of the Portuguese in the early 16th 
century, churches and convents are scattered 
in such profusion as to leave one bafHed. It 
was strange to find ourselves gazing at these 
ancient examples of Western architecture 
among the palm trees. The rest of the terri- 
tory—the New Conquests—was acquired 
much later, by the end of the 18th century, 
and has none of these great buildings. 

Old Goa, the original capital, was taken by 
Afonso de Albuquerque in 1510 and became 
an immensely rich city with as many, it is 
said, as 200,000 inhabitants; but its situation 
was inconvenient and unhealthy and in 1759 
it was abandoned in favour of Pangim, seven 
miles away. By the 19th century it had fallen 
into complete ruin, though several of its 
churches still survive, reminders of its past 
glory and importance and of the missionary 
zeal which inspired their erection. 

Having settled down in Pangim, we hired 
a car and obtained a special permit to enable 
us to visit all the old fortresses, and another 
one which gave us priority on the ferry-boats. 
As distances are small we were usually at work 
by seven o’clock. We started with Old Goa, 
a silent and deserted city. Some of the 
churches are large: the Cathedral, begun in 
1562, the greatest religious monument left by 
the Portuguese in India; St Francis with its 
Manueline portal, St Cajetan’s convent 
church where we found some wooden sculp- 
tures reminding us of the famous Brazilian 
artist called Aleijadinho; and the Bom Jesus, 
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Mario Chico 
(Above) One of the 16th-century Portuguese fortresses guarding the entrance to the Mandovi river 
and the approach to Old Goa. (Below) The lines of sailing boats gathered at Pangim, the present 


capital, remind one of Albuquerque’s caravels that sailed up the river to conquer Old Goa in 1510 
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(Above) The Cathedral of Old Goa. This 
is the finest of the Portuguese religious 
buildings in India, and also the largest, 
being nearly 300 feet in length. It was 
begun in 1562, and took so long to finish 
that Frangois Pyrard, a French writer liv- 
ing in Goa, said in 1610 that he thought 
it would never be completed. The nave and 
aisles are of the same height, as is often 
the case in Portuguese renaissance cathed- 
rals; unfortunately one of the towers col- 
lapsed during a storm in 1766. Some of 
the best Christian architecture in India 
was left by the Fesurts: they arrived in 
1542 with St Francis Xavier, who is bur- 
ted in (left) the Bom Jesus. Finished 
in 1605, this church has weathered the 
disasters that overtook many other chur- 
ches in Goa and is in good preservation 


Carlos de Axe 
Western architectural influence is evident in the Hindu temples in Ponda, a district in the New Con- 


quests of Goa; for example at (above) Queuld, in the roofs and balustrades of buildings which include 


a clearly Oriental tower; and at (below) Sirodd, in the classical treatment of pilasters and cornices 
Mario Ci 


the Jesuit church where lies the body of St 
Francis Xavier. For this reason alone the 
Bom Jesus could claim to be the best known of 
all the churches in Old Goa. In fact, it is 
famed throughout the Catholic world and on 
festive occasions, particularly when the coffin 
has been opened to expose the saint’s body— 
as happened in December 1952—a mixed 
gathering of thousands of people of all creeds 
from all over India assembles in Old Goa. 
Hindus, Parsees, Moslems, all flock there to 
rejoice in the saint’s glory. The tomb is of 
Italianate workmanship, all in marble and 
silver and about fifteen feet high. There are 
also paintings in the sacristy, including an 
Italianate series of the Twelve Apostles, un- 
doubtedly painted in India. 

A few days later we began the round of. the 
monuments on top of Monte Santo which 
looks down on the Bom Jesus and the 
Cathedral and where several imposing build- 
ings and ruins are left: the convent of St 
Monica from the early 17th century and one 
of the greatest structures built by the Portu- 
guese, the convent of St John of God, the 
churches of St Anthony and Rosario and the 
solitary tower of St Augustine’s. Not the least 
surprising fact is that all these buildings are 
situated within a 150-yard radius. The local 
stone used in their construction—laterite—is 
of a reddish colour and at sundown it gives 
St Augustine’s a haunting beauty. But it is 
mostly a heap of rubble over which I 
scrambled more than once looking for any- 
thing that might be interesting to photograph. 
I noticed, however, that nobody ever followed 
me and decided that something was wrong. 
Something was. The place was infested with 
snakes ! 

We were making good progress with our 
work and decided, therefore, to begin explor- 
ing the region of Ponda where we knew many 
of the big Hindu temples were to be found. 
In this district there are no old churches as 
in Ilhas, Bardez or Salcete, but the Hindu 
temples show very clearly the influence of 
Western architecture and this gives them a 
unique character. Many images which had 
been carefully guarded since ancient times 
found their way into the new places of wor- 
ship. 

This happened in the case of Xantadurga 
temple, at Queula, one of the first we visited. 
All these temples are whitewashed and 
painted in bright colours—green, yellow, blue 
and purple—and everywhere marvellous trees 
and creepers add to their exotic beauty. 
Queula seems to be a favourite place of pil- 
grimage and the pilgrims, who often come 
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from the Indian Union, are lodged in the 
buildings enclosing the temple. The big white 
tower in front of the main entrance is un- 
mistakably Oriental but all the buildingsshow 
the influence of Western architecture in the 
roofs, windows, pilasters, balustrades, etc. 

We had to remove our shoes before en- 
tering the temple but although everybody was 
very amiable we were not allowed to tread on 
the central pavement, which is always a little 
raised from the ground, and had to keep to 
the aisles (sarvali). This made it a little 
awkward when we began taking measure- 
ments for our plans, but the problem was 
solved with the help of a young Hindu archi- 
tect, who could move about freely. 

The following day we stopped at Siroda. 
This is another enchanting place, with a big 
octagonal tower looking almost Chinese; it 
has the same evidences of Western influence 
in the main building, the outer wall and the 
gateway. The plan of these temples is very 
much like that of a church and inside this one 
the thick columns are of carved and painted 
wood. It was rather surprising to find the 
doors of the inner sanctuary made of finely 
engraved silver. Dozens of glass lamps hung 
from the ceiling. Several women were sitting 
on the floor (there are no chairs or benches) 
anda priest was ringing two bells while in 
the sanctuary little lights were moving in slow, 
ceremonious circles. Then the music began; 
it consisted mainly of drums and what with 
the heat and the terrific noise we gave up. 
After the ceremony we went round photo- 
graphing although that day the thermometer 
stuck steadily to 113° F and we had to move © 
about in the sun all morning. Finally, the 
priests gave us some coconut milk and we left 
at about two o’clock. ; 

Other temples were photographed—Boma, 
Bandora and Manguexa. Our collection of 
photographs was increasing rapidly and I was 
also managing a few hours’ work at the arch- 
ives in Pangim. 

On April 27 we photographed another big 
church, St Anne of Talaulim, and spent the 
day in Margao where in the church of the 
Holy Ghost we found a chest full of 17th-cen- 
tury gold-embroidered vestments besides some 
old silver—chalices and so on. We returned 
to Margao several times. Commercially it is 
the most active place in present-day Goa and 
the crowded bazaars in the market square are 
worth visiting. 

If the Hindu temples reveal to a certain 
extent the influence of Western architecture, 
there is also Indian influence in the Christian 
buildings left by the Portuguese and Dr 


(Right) One of the wooden statues at the convent of 
St Cajetan in Old Goa: a prophet, recalling the work 
of the ‘‘Alevjadinho”, the r8th-century Brazilian 
sculptor whose best-known creations are at Ouro Preto 
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(Left) An image of a saint from the sacristy of the 
r7th-century church at Rachol,; the curious rhythm of 
its pose brings to mind that of the Hindu goddess 
of Fortune, Lakshmi, sitting on her lotus flower 
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Damao 1s small: even including the in- 
land and separate districts of Nagar 
Avelt and Dddra it covers less than 
200 square miles. Old monuments are 
to be found only in Damao proper, which 
stands on the estuary of the Sandal- 
callo river. Taken by the Portuguese 
im 1559, the town was soon surrounded 
with a complex system of fortifications. 
(Above) The walls of the original 
town, Damao Grande( Great Damo) , are 
seen on the far bank of the river from 
the 17th-century fortress of St Ferome, 
smaller but still formidable, which 
guards Damdao Pequeno (Little Damdao). 
(Left) The gateway of St Ferome, flank- 
ed by giants carved in striking relief 


Right) The tower of a Hindu temple in 
Damao Pequeno shows Moslem influence. 
1 mixture of architectural influences 
lso appears in the local secular build- 
ngs, many of the houses combining a 
Vestern design with Indian decorative 
lements, which are especially discern- 
ble in their richly carved woodwork. 
Below) A Hindu procession at Damao. 
t 1s an unforgettable experience to 
vatch these brilliant crowds in India. 
Tere the band wore green coats, the men 
vere mostly in white and the women 
n richly coloured saris. The pro- 
esston announced certain sacred vows 
aken by a young woman who followed 
he crowd in an open car, showering 
n the bystanders flowers—and money! 
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A house in the village of Varacunda, near Damao Pe- 
queno, where a large number of Moslems live. These 
houses have a characteristic porch in front, contain- 
ing two long stone benches where the inhabitants sleep 
on sultry summer nights. You have to move softly of 
you are taking an after-dinner stroll round the town! 


Mario Chicé pointed out that the octagonal 
form of Indian towers undoubtedly shows 
itself in the two towers of the church of Maca- 
sana. Furthermore, besides a peculiar treat- 
ment of certain architectural forms, some 
decorative elements can be traced back to 
Oriental sources—such as the gilded canopy 
over the smaller retables resembling the fan- 
like snake hood seen in Indian art. 

On May 3 we drove to Rachol, a few miles 
north-east of Margao, to see the famous 
seminary founded by the Jesuits in the 16th 
century. The present church, however, dates 
from 1605. Unfortunately the grand stair- 
case which led up to the main en- 
trance is buried in the soil, but it 
was seen in the last century by 
Lopes Mendes who made a draw- 
ing of it. Inside the church there 
is a fine pulpit and in the sacristy 
several paintings and a_ small 
wooden sculpture which resembles 
certain Hindu images. It is a half- 
figure of a saint in a pose which is 
strikingly like that of Lakshmi, 
goddess of Fortune. In the cloister 
all the windows are of thin, trans- 
lucent seashells instead of glass. 
Francois Pyrard de Laval de- 
scribed this type of window in the 
early 17th century and we found 
that it is still very much in use all 
over Goa. 

Two days later our work in Goa 
was finished. ‘The following morn- 
ing the governor’s private launch 
took us to the port of Mormugao 
in order to catch the 8.8. Sabar- 
mati back to Bombay. The boat 
was crowded as usual, but for the 
first time we had a good night’s 
rest. 

Arriving in Bombay we found 
that there was no hope of getting 
to Diu by boat. The monsoon was 
fast approaching and the regular 
service had already been sus- 
pended. We decided, therefore, to 
visit Damao first and then to leave 
by train for Diu, via Ahmedabad. 
In the meantime my friends man- 
aged a day in Bassein, between 
Bombay and Damao, where they 
took several photographs of the 
ruins of this important town which 
was lost by the Portuguese to the 
Marathas in 1739. 

Damao, where we arrived on 
May 14, is about two hours by 


train north of Bombay. It is a very small terri- 
tory, under 200 square miles, including the 
inland districts of Nagar Aveli and Dadra 
which were acquired between 1780 and 1785. 
The former is a land of teak forests and the 
old monuments are to be found only in 
Damao, on the estuary of the Sandalcallo. 
The town was taken in the year 1559 and very 
soon enclosed by a complicated system of 
fortifications. Today this is called Damao 
Grande (Great Damao) and there the gov- 
ernor has his residence, while Damao Pequeno 
(Little Damao), on the other side of the river, 
was supplied with a smaller but still formid- 


Women in Damo are extremely camera-shy: so much so that 
this Moslem girl, from Varacunda, was the only one who 
was willing to have her photograph taken by the author 
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The city wall, stretching from one side of the island to the other, defended Diu from landward 
attacks. It existed before the Portuguese arrived, was rebuilt later, and remains as solid as ever 


able fort built between 1614 and 1627. Official 
statistics give the population of the whole ter- 
ritory in 1950 as 69,000. 

Our first afternoon was spent looking 
round, We were lodged in a quaint little hotel 
in Damao Pequeno where we had some diff- 
culty in persuading the proprietor of the 
advantages of having separate rooms. The 
following morning we crossed the river in a 
small boat and photographed the cathedral 
and the four churches which remain in 
Damao Grande. There are some ruins of 
bigger convents and churches which were 
either pulled down or simply abandoned in 
the early 19th century, but nothing of the 
riches we found in Goa although there is some 
fine talha dourada (gilded woodwork), ‘The 
greatest surprise was waiting for us in Damao 
Pequeno where the civil architecture is very 
interesting. Rows and rows of houses in the 
Hindu or Moslem quarters have richly carved 
doors, windows and cornices. Some Indian 
decorative elements are recognizable, such as 
the interminable friezes of elephants’ heads, 
so common in stone sculpture. These houses 
have a very simple plan, one or two storeys 
and a characteristic porch with two long 
benches where the residents sleep on hot sum- 
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mer nights. This is an excellent idea, judging 
from our experience in the hotel rooms. I 
shall never forget the first evening in Damao 
when we went for a stroll after dinner. ‘The 
night was calm and starlit, and a great quiet- 
ness had come over the town. By and by we 
found the streets peopled with white bundles 
under the porches and a few minutes later 
the silence was broken by an ominous noise 
coming from these ghostly shapes. We had to 
move softly. The whole of Damao was snor- 
ing under the skies ! 

The carved woodwork of the houses has 
undoubtedly a long tradition, but nothing is 
known about the early history of this art. 
Some fifty years ago people still spoke very 
highly of furniture produced by local car- 
penters and joiners. On the other hand, this 
carpenter’s art is closely related to ship- 
building for which Damao was well known 
at one time. Shipyards were scattered along 
the beaches, just under the walls of the 
fortresses. They have now disappeared but 
the last frigate to be built there in the early 
19th century, the Dom Fernando, is still sea- 
worthy and is kept anchored in the Tagus at 
Lisbon. 

We photographed several houses and when 
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The fortress at Diu. It was begun by the Portuguese in 1535, 
when the island had considerable commercial and military im- 
portance, and stands on the rock-tip of the eastern extremity. 
The moat was hewn from solid rock and enables, at high tide, 
the sea to flow in and cut it off from the rest of the island. 
This fort withstood two sieges during the 16th century; the 
second, in 1546, was one of the most famous in Indo-Portuguese 
history. The eyes of the besieged Portuguese must often have 
scanned the sea hoping to glimpse a relieving squadron; their 
prayers were said in the chapel that stands on the bastion 


we wanted to draw plans found the residents 
always helpful and obliging. The women, 
however, are rather shy and will run at the 
sight of a camera. This happened on the first 
day when we came upon a group drawing 
water from a well. The scene had a certain 
Biblical flavour, but before we could catch it 
they were all gone, the Moslem girls lifting 
little veils to hide their faces. Many Moslems 
in Damao are Ismailis but the majority of the 
population is Hindu. 

After watching a great procession on May 
17 we returned once more to Bombay. Three 
days later we left for Diu, on what was our 
most trying journey—some thirty hours by 
train, cramped in a compartment for three 
on the worst part of the journey and a halt at 
Ahmedabad where at last the heat got the 
better of us. We had a room at the Ritz Hotel 
in Khanpur Road, where the hundreds of 
squirrels to be seen in the city come in through 
the windows for a friendly chat. But nothing 
could disturb us then. We had made a round 
of the monuments before lunch—Bhadra 
Tower, the Jama Masjid (a great 15th-cen- 
tury mosque), the tombs of Ahmed Shah and 
Shah Alam, etc.—but the heat was becoming 
stifling. It got worse after lunch and we 
sprawled on the mattresses laid out on the 
floor and stayed there until late in the after- 
noon. For the first time I had the feeling that 
we could not endure the present rhythm of 
our work much longer. Still, after an eventful 
trip we arrived in Diu, a little island off the 
coast of Kathiawar. 

The island is eight miles long and has a 
population of 21,000, of whom 95 per cent 
are Hindus. The only Europeans were the 
Governor, his wife and another officer acting 
as commander of the little police force. Diu 
is non-productive and as far back as the 16th 
century relied on Chaul, Bassein and Damao 
for its main necessities. But at that time it 
had great geographical, commercial and mili- 
tary importance and that is why the Portu- 
guese, having obtained permission—in 1535— 
to build a fortress, defended it at all costs. 

I have never seen anything like that fort- 
ress. Gazing at those massive, towering walls, 
or looking down from dizzy heights into the 
huge moat, one can still feel the thrill of the 
great adventure lived by the Portuguese. The 
fortress stands on a rocky point at the eastern 
tip of the island. It was besieged twice in the 
16th century by the Turks and Gujaratis (in 
1538 and in 1546) but with unsurpassed hero- 
ism the defenders saved it on both occasions. 
Reconstruction began again and again and 


although churches and other buildings had 


been utterly destroyed, each time the fortress 
grew bigger and stronger, huge bastions were 
built and another moat was carved out of solid 
rock until finally it cut off the fortress from 
the mainland. 

We began our round of the seaward fortifi- 
cations at seven in the morning and, although 
by noon everybody was worn out, my friends 
decided to explore the town and take a first 
look at the churches. I joined them, found 
two interesting 16th-century paintings in the 
cathedral and helped our architect with the 
measuring tape. The cathedral—St Paul’s— 
was begun by the Jesuits in 1601 and has the 
richest fagade we saw in India. But Diu was 
attacked and plundered again in 1668 and 
many treasures kept in the churches disap- 
peared. The Franciscans also built a small 
church and convent which we visited. We 
made a tour of the little town, took some 
photographs of the mosque which belongs to 
a type seen in Gujarat (like the Jama Masjid 
in Ahmedabad) and finally inspected the land- 
ward city walls. This magnificent work 
stretches from one side of the island to the 
other, thus isolating the town in case of war. 
It appears in old maps and existed before the 
arrival of the Portuguese. 

But the fortress presented the greatest fas- 
cination for me and it was there I spent most 
of the time taking photographs. I also made 
a tour of the outer wall and moat to the very 
edge of the cliff which looks down on the sea. 
Dozens of old stone inscriptions tell its story. 
Old guns are still in their emplacements. The 
big bastions have a little chapel on top and a 
car could drive comfortably along these walls. 
With temperatures steadily over 100° F, the 
earth seeming red-hot and no trees or shrubs 
in the vicinity, the tour of the outer wall is a 
rather trying one at that time of the year. 
But it is unforgettable. We also visited the 
curious Sea Fort which stands out in the sea, 
built on a rock and looking like a modern 
warship at anchor. It was of vital importance 
in the 16th century as its cannon-fire, crossed 
with that from the fortress, made it difficult 
to force the bay. 

Our trip was at an end. We made a two- 
day visit to Ajanta and Ellora in Hyderabad 
and returned once more to Bombay to catch 
the plane for Europe. The day we left— 
June 2, 1951—it rained for the first time. 
The monsoon had arrived but we had man- 
aged to complete our journey unhampered by 
the weather. And what is more, we had a re- 
markable collection of photographs and plans 
illustrating a great chapter of Portuguese 
history. 
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Among the Kashkai 


A Tribal Migration in Persia 


by M. TH. ULLENS DE SCHOOTEN 


To the south, the high Iranian plateau is 
separated from the Persian Gulf by a steep 
range of mountains; the Zagros Mountains 
mark its western frontier, while, to the north, 
the slopes of the Elburz rise sharply to form 
an unbroken barrier along the Caspian Sea. 
In this harsh but impressive country, the 
nomadic tribes come and go according to the 
seasons, treading the same paths that have 


been hallowed by experience and habit for. 


thousands of years. Avoiding the large towns, 
and the cultivated oases in which their flocks 
might cause serious damage, they brave the 
intense cold from which their shepherds pro- 
tect themselves by wearing heavy felt or 
sheepskin cloaks. They are equally indifferent 
to the extreme heat that is carried to them by 
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the hot winds from the desert, and to the rain 
that forces them to remain patiently in their 
tents. They are content with this hard way of 
living, and ask for nothing more than the cool- 
ness of the mountain torrents that rush down 
between the high walls of cliff, the crystal 
clearness of the springs, and the abundant 
pastures. 

One of the most important and powerful of 
all these tribes, the richest and the best organ- 
ized, is that of the Kashkai. I went with my 
friend, M. André Godard, Director-General 
of the Archaeological Services of Iran, and his 
wife, Madame Yedda Godard, to visit the 
Chief, Naser Khan, in his spring residence at 
Firuzabad. To reach him, we had travelled 
over a historic route: Isfahan, with its quiet 
pools and sky-blue domes; Shiraz, 
with its poetic gardens; Perse- 
polis, with its tall columns stand- 
ing amid ruins; the track running 
sometimes between high moun- 
tain walls and rugged rocks cut 
in impressive reliefs by Sassanian 
stone-carvers. 

We had been fascinated and 
delighted by the sight of the mul- 
titudes of tribesfolk on the march: 
closely packed groups squeezed 
against each other by the un- 
countable horde of impatient 
animals that had to be kept on 
the track and in their own 
droves ; handsome horsemen with 
their hunting weapons slung 
proudly over their shoulders; 
women riding on horses or 
camels with their skirts draped 
over the hindquarters of their 
mounts, carrying a small baby or 
a bleating lamb in their arms; 
children tenderly leading the 
fragile little kids who could just 
jog along; camels and donkeys 
loaded with black tents, elabor- 
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ately worked bags of provisions, 


carpets (the only luxury the 


family had), and simple house- 


hold utensils. On top of all this 
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at breeding horses, on which every care 1s lavished. Of pure Arab stock, their pedigrees go back more 
than 400 years. (Below) In the evening the tribesmen gather to drink tea and chat outside thetr tents 
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(Above) The tent of the Kashkat chief, Naser Khan, is easy to recognize, for it 1s surrounded 
all day long by visitors waiting their turn to put their problems to him and obtain his advice. 
(Below) At dawn and dusk the chief (attended here by his uncle) holds audience outside his tent 


The favourite pastime of the Kashkaz, as of other nomad peo- 
ples of Asia, is the pursuit of game. Though they are expert 
users of modern firearms, they still practise falconry and, 
after the fashion of their ancestors, train young hawks with 
patience each year for the hunting season and then let them go 
free. Game is of many kinds: partridges, hares, boars, tbex, 
wolves and even leopards abound in the mountains and valleys 


(Above) Their flocks of sheep and goats 
which constitute the wealth of the Kashkat 
browse as they move on the migrations 1 
stages of some five to twenty miles a day, 
when pasturage and water are plentiful ¢ 
halt of several days may be made. The sheef 
are of a hardy Turkish strain: Naser Kha 
as very mindful of the need to keep them 1 
good condition; he sees to it that the ad 
vice of veterinary experts is followed anc 
that they are inoculated against disease 
(Left) Zhe men take the opportunity durin 
halts in the migration to shear the shee 
which, with feet tied, upside-down on th 
ground, submit patiently to the long-bladee 
scissors as the thick, heavy fleece is shor, 


(Above) Jn the shade of a vast tent raised at the sides to light thetr work, the women of the tribe 


kneel in line to weave the many-coloured carpets which are the only luxuries in the nomadic dwellings. 
(Below) A carpet, with its traditional design and rich border, worthy of the chief’s reception tent 
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Kashkat women play an important and competent part in the general life of the 
tribe and the camp. Their chief occupations are spinning, weaving carpets and 
milking goats and ewes whose curdled milk 1s dried in the sun Sor winter use. 
In the camp they oversee transport arrangements and store and distribute pro- 
visions. They do not wear veils, though they sometimes protect their faces uf 
the dust on the journey is especially thick. They always wear long dresses, 
bright with gay colours and comprising a multitude of skirts, even when riding 


(Above) Camp breaks up and the tribe 1s on the move by daylight. Provisions and tents are 


covered and kept in place by brilliant carpets. (Below) The horsemen leave first; later come 


the aged, mothers and children, perched on their mounts and burdened with a baby, a lamb or a kid 
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Kashkais fording a river during the tribal migration. To and from the summer pastures along the 
dusty tracks which have been followed for centuries by their ancestors, every year for months 
on end they take the road each morning confident that the soil will be fertile and the skies kind 


luggage were some terrified hens, tied by 
their feet and flapping their wings to keep 
their precarious and perilous balance; and 
some patient little puppies that were not 
strong enough to walk. 

Gaiety, courage, confidence and faith in 
the productivity of Nature—all these could be 
discerned in the smiles and laughter which 
greeted us as we passed by. 

In a charming garden with palms and 
flowering cherry-trees growing side by side, 
Naser Khan, surrounded by his brothers, re- 
ceived us with traditional hospitality. His 
mother, holding herself very erect although 
she looked so fragile, talked to us with loving 
enthusiasm about the beauties of Nature, 
about the mountain country, and about the 
charms of nomadic life. Thanks to her and to 
a combination of fortunate circumstances, 
Naser Khan became interested in my work 
and my plans. 

He said: “I have never allowed my tribes 
to be filmed. When Americans offered to pay 
me for permission to do it, I refused. Our 
customs are not for sale. But you, a woman, 
have travelled hundreds of miles with the 
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slender hope of doing this. Please do what- 
ever you like, here, at Firuzabad. But it 
is late in the season, and in this part of the 
country the migration is over. If in three 
weeks’ time the political situation permits, 
come back and. see us at our Khosrow Shirin 
camp. You will see our summer pasture lands, 
our springs and our snow-covered mountains. 
You will see our horses; and you will live, as 
we do, in a tent.” 

So I went back, despite the frequent politi- 
cal disturbances, the ever-increasing uncer- 
tainty, and the difficulties of a hazardous 
journey. Entrusted to the care of a huge and 
silent Kashkai (for I could not speak his 
language), I travelled back alone by bus, jeep 
and lorry—a journey of nearly 600 miles 
which ended at night, on foot, in the wilder- 
ness. 

Khosrow Shirin, with its legendary and 
charming name, had during these long weeks 
been the symbol of the Promised Land : it was 
a grassy plain, surrounded by very high moun- 
tains, the Dinars, and access to it was guarded 
by a rather primitive and forbidding village. 

Naser Khan had just arrived. As his pres- 


ence had not yet been made known on this 
first morning, I was lucky enough to be able 
to spend long hours of leisure with him and 
his brother, Malek Mansur. They both 
speak English well, but Malek Mansur’s 
knowledge of it is perfect. They told me the 
history and described the customs of their 
tribe, of which they are very proud, and 
rightly so. 

They have no written texts to refer to, but 
tradition has it that their ancestors followed 
Jenghis Khan through the campaigns that 
made him the “Conqueror of the World” and 
sovereign lord over Asia. They settled, at first, 
behind the spurs of the Caucasus, then, later, 
around Ardebil. They are Turkish by race, 
descendants of the tribe of the Ak Koyounlou 
—the White Sheep—and they were the only 
warriors in history to inflict a defeat on 
Tamerlane. Some centuries later, Shah Ismail 
sent for them to come and help with the de- 
fence of the southern part of the country, to 
prevent the establishment of trading posts by 
the Portuguese and to stop their penetration 
inland. Thus it was that they settled in the 
vast regions which they inhabit to this day. 

Their territory is nearly 400 
miles in its longest extent. Their 
annual migrations take them first 
northwards, then southwards, ac- 
cording to the seasons. Thus their 
journeys take them close to Isfa- 
han and past Shiraz, in which lat- 
ter town the Kashkai played an 
important part in the disturbances 
of May 1953. While they peace- 
ably occupied the town and, by 
their presence, helped to restore 
order, the Americans administer- 
ing “Point Four” aid felt them- 
selves threatened and took refuge 
with their Chief, Naser Khan, at 
the “Bagh-i-Aram”, his “Garden 
’ of Heaven”. 

In the Kashkai tribe, the chief- 
tainship is not necessarily heredit- 
ary, and the eldest son succeeds his 
father only after he has displayed 
the moral and physical qualities 
that make him worthy of ruling 
his people. Naser Khan passed 
four years of his youth in “forced 
residence” and in prison where he 
saw his father die. He has the air 
of a leader of men. Tall and 
powerfully built, he is a skilled 
hunter and a thoughtful man who 
considers himself the judge, and 
especially the counsellor, of his 
tribesmen whom he says he would 


refuse to rule if they did not trust him com- 
pletely. 

Naser Khan always listens to the advice of 
the chiefs of his tribes and clans before coming 
to any decision. His orders, which are scrupu- 
lously obeyed, are transmitted by swift mes- 
sengers and take less than twenty-four hours 
to reach the remotest valleys. 

The annual migrations are not left to 
chance. The route taken depends on the 
weather, the condition of the sheep, and, in 
the year of my visit, political instability. Each 
clan must note the instructions they have re- 
ceived and conform to them; must camp at 
the appointed places and move on at the pre- 
arranged time. And the precious grass eaten 
away by the flocks must be given time to grow 
again, before further demands are made on it. 

Naser Khan, who was well informed on 
contemporary questions and afraid of foreign 
influence, had, at first, supported Musaddiq’s 
nationalist movement. After the Shah’s re- 
turn, however, it was rumoured that Naser 
Khan had recognized and admitted the 
authority of the new government. Fluctua- 
tions of this kind would be consistent with the 


Bibi Khanum, mother of Naser Khan, Chief of the Kashkat 


character of the Kashkai chieftain, whose main 
thoughts seem to be for his own tribesfolk and 
who knows by experience the impermanence 
of circumstances and of human endeavour. 
Naser Khan gives his full attention to 
modern problems, for he is aware, from con- 
stantly sharing them, of the difficulties and 
hardships inherent in a nomadic life. He 
knows that, sooner or later, the 400,000 men 
and women of his tribe will succumb to temp- 
tation and try with the help of machines to 
make their lives easier. The American jeep 
has already appeared on tracks and roads, 
and soon these people will become less no- 
madic and more sedentary. Naser Khan 
knows this, and gives them advice about in- 
vesting their money and purchasing land. Al- 
though he is a convinced nationalist, he has 
many friends among Western people. His 


children are following his brothers’ example . 


and finishing their education in Europe and 
America. 

Owing to their great numbers and their 
wealth, the tribes have a powerful influence 
despite their nomadism. Their very existence 
acts as a safeguard against the Communistic 
theories which are making some headway in 
the North and in the industrial centres such as 
Isfahan. 

The Kashkai costume shows a tendency to 
become modernized. Some of the men still 
wear their smart, silky long coats. The young 
people have, unfortunately, acquired articles 
of clothing from the stocks of different armies 
at a very low price. And yet, though their 
jackets are European, their trousers are often 
baggy and out of shape after hours spent on 
horseback or sitting cross-legged on the 
ground. Only their headgear, a new version 
of an old model, remains the emblem of their 
_ tribe. The women, even on horseback, wear 
wide, multicoloured skirts, all their jewels, 
and numerous necklaces. Though belonging 
to the Moslem faith, they do not wear the veil. 
They are proud and resolute, and take their 
share of the camp life. 

We had been struck by the poor and 
sickly appearance of some of the other tribes. 
They would run up to us as soon as our car 
stopped, begging for help and medicine. The 
Kashkai seemed to us to be healthier and 
more contented. Naser Khan is very much 
concerned about health conditions among his 
people. Already he has jeeps traversing the 
countryside and taking the seriously ill to the 
towns. His eldest son is completing his medi- 
cal studies in California with the hope of con- 
tributing, one day, to the welfare of the whole 
tribe. But, even now, births and deaths still 
take place by the roadside... 
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The flocks constitute the wealth of the 
Kashkai. The sheep, which are of Turkish 
stock, are stronger and larger than those 
found in other parts of Persia. ‘The tribe still 
possesses the secret of vegetable dyes which 
has been handed down from generation to 
generation. The herbs are picked on the tops 
of mountains or in the hearts of forests, and 
boiled according to well-tested recipes. After 
being treated with this mixture, the wool is 
spun and, as the special concern of the 
women, is woven into the sumptuous carpets 
which adorn the tents of the tribe or carry 
their country’s fame abroad. 

Hunting is the Kashkai’s favourite pastime. 
Mounted on horses and galloping at speed 
through hilly and rocky country, they pursue 
their prey. They are so skilful that, without 
dismounting or even slackening their speed, 
they bring down a partridge on the wing, or 
shoot a running hare. As in ancient times, so 
now, they sometimes hunt with hawks. 

. For several days, as Naser Khan’s guest, I 
shared the life of the camp. Our tents were 
pitched wherever suitable ground was found 
and their different sizes and colours bespoke 
their origins. There were Indian and Persian 
tents lined with decorative printed material; 
white, buff and blue ones; and the more 
humble and unassuming tents of black felt. 

I came to know the chances and pleasures 
of a halting-place on the march; and then the 
departure, amid an organized medley of tents 
being packed up and bags being loaded onto 
the backs of the hobbled camels, who grunted 
their resentment. First went the many dashing 
horsemen, then the innumerable flocks, and 
lastly the herds of horses and camels, spread- 
ing out along the rocky slopes as they moved 
off. » 

I saw their sumptuous feasts, served on sil- 
ver plate, and the huge dishes of roast lamb 
and rice being taken to the humbler visitors 
after the distinguished guests had been served. 

I loved the beauty of the late evenings 
when, sitting outside the tents, we admired the 
horses showing their paces, and enjoyed the 
charm of the twilight and the aroma of the 
tea that was being served. 

I saw Naser Khan sharing the life of his 
tribesmen, listening to them patiently and ad- 
vising from dawn to dusk those who had come 
to see him and ask for his counsel. 

During these few days of a unique adven- 
ture, I came to love this patient and 
courageous people, and to admire the under- 
standing and wisdom of their Chief. May 
those qualities triumph in these troubled and 
difficult tumes and lead them all towards a 
happy and peaceful destiny ! 


My Worst Journey—VI 
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This 1s the sixth article of a series in which some of our more distinguished contributors place 
their memorably abhorrent journeys in scales of badness which they have chosen for themselves. 
Here Brigadier Hotine, since 1946 Director of Colonial Surveys, reveals himself as a matter-of- 
fact surveyor, prepared to investigate any rational possibility, whose journey into the unknown 
brings him more questions than answers, disappointment and loss transcending physical discomfort 


Art the time, a couple of decades or so ago, that 
part of the former German East Africa was 
reckoned to be uninhabited, tsetse-fly-bitten 
bush. To the north was the Central Railway 
and to the south the Promised Land of Ufipa; 
on one side was a reputed track leading south 
from Uvinza and on the other the majestic 
expanse of Lake Tanganyika. Between, noth- 
ing but what the troops with occupational 
abbreviation had called M.M.B.A.—miles and 
miles of Africa. 

We were a widely dispersed survey party 
working on the African Arc of Meridian, and 
two other characters, besides Waha carriers 
imported from north of Kigoma, were pri- 
marily concerned in this particular safari : an 
Assistant District Officer of the Administra- 
tive Service who had temporarily transferred 
to us his welcome gifts of guidance, philosophy 
and friendship acquired at a mediaeval Uni- 
versity; and a Mission-educated, detribalized 
East Coaster who claimed to know all the 
Bantu languages from Luganda to Chiwemba, 
which about covered our proposed ambit. He 
rejoiced in the name of Edward, but looked 
neither kingly nor saintly in a waterlogged 
pith helmet. Not that the A.D.O. and I were 
any advertisement for Savile Row, or mirrors 
of our Christian names. If he was black, we 
at the least were browned off. 

It was during the season when Kapembwa, 
the Tanganyika rain-spirit, can no longer con- 
tain his pent-up emotions. We had been caught 
on the Lake in a sudden storm the night 
before, and had been lucky to get ashore, like 
drowned rats from sinking canoes, on a rare 
strip of thin beach. And now, in the clear 
light of a washed-out dawn, we were looking 
for hills which might serve as triangulation 
stations. There was only one possibility in 
sight, and the A.D.O. and I were discussing 
plans for getting up it when Edward called 
our attention to the village. 

It was only a cluster of miserable huts 
perched insecurely on a small promontory 
half a mile along the shore, and it looked 


deserted, but we decided to see if it would 
supply some information and a guide. In the 
hope that we might also get some meat on 
the way, I took a rifle, a treasured weapon 
made by a well-known, morning-coated firm 
in London. The A.D.O., who knew some- 
thing about everything from anthropology to 
zoology, said there wasn’t a hope—the game 
could get water anywhere at that time of the 
year and would all be in the hills—but never- 
theless I took it, just in case there was one 
small buck which didn’t know any better. 
There wasn’t. 

But for one citizen and a fishy dog, the 
village was indeed deserted. Where the others 
had gone remains a mystery; their fishy 
canoes were still there. At that time there 
were said to be still some backwaters where 
Europeans were known only by repute as 
powerful spirits out of the nether regions, 
like those other white things which live under 
flat stones or in the deep sunless waters. We 
had come out of the deep waters, with an at- 
tendance of strange blacks, and maybe the 
entire village had ‘gone for bush’, leaving this 
one courageous character to exorcize us. Ed- 
ward, in some awe, referred to him later as 
the Bwana mganga, which would make him 
one of the better sort of so-called witch- 
doctors. But he looked shifty enough to prac- 
tise as well a little wchawi—black witchcraft 
—on the side, assuming that the African 
equivalent of the B.M.A. would not hear 
about it in those remote parts. In full regalia 
he must have been a fine figure of a man; 1n- 
deed he looked a fine figure of a man now in 
his undress uniform of a piece of string and 
some assorted teeth worn round the neck. 
He ignored our salutations but was very in- 
terested in my gun. 

Edward kicked off at him in Kinyamwezi, 
which sounded much like ordinary ungram- 
matical Swahili, sung fortissimo to an air of 
authority. Not a flicker of an eyelid suggested 
he had understood a word. The A.D.O. took 
over the bowling and delivered a cascade of 
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pearls in immaculate Zanzibari Swahili, which 
might just as well have been Eskimo. Some- 
thing in the fixed stare at my rifle prompted 
me to try the language of the former Adminis- 
tration, but that also drew blank, whether or 
not it would have made any impression on a 
Prussian. 

Edward filled his lungs and tried again in 
a voice which would have rocked the gods at 
the Scala. This time the learned doctor gave 
up and said something to save his ear-drums. 
Edward waved his arms at the hill, the mgan- 
ga jerked his chin at it, the two broke into a 
routine dance to make sure they were singing 
about the same hill, and eventually the name 
_ came out like a roll of drums—Karurumpeta. 
Then the vitreous eye returned to my gun and 
Edward resumed his solo. 

The A.D.O. got bored and went round 
- smelling some of the huts, which did nothing 
to relieve his boredom. I tried to make friends 
with the fishy dog, but he had evidently never 
known friendship and was in no mood to 
learn. Time rolled by. But Edward stuck at it 
crescendo and gradually the solo became a re- 
luctant duet. 

It seemed that the hill was haunted by the 
ghosts of elephants, who went there from all 
over Africa to die in a big hole on the top— 
obviously an extinct crater. There was only 
one way into the hole and that was guarded 
by two very fierce elephants with one “horn” 
apiece. The mganga couldn’t say whether 
there was a good way up the hill, but he was 
quite sure there was no way down. Or words 
to that effect. 

So this was it, the last resting-place of the 
warrior elephants, a legend as old as King 
Solomon’s mines. Prospectors have worn 
themselves out looking for this ‘mother vein’ 
of ivory and here it was. 

Edward rolled his eyes and expressed no 
other opinion. The A.D.O. said it was all non- 
sense. There was an Ordinance about ‘found 
ivory’, which proved that not all of it was to 
be found in one graveyard. True, not much 
was ‘found’, but elephants were long-lived 
and there was plenty of Africa for them to 
die in. More likely, Karurumpeta had been a 
bygone chief who, like Divine Augustus, was 
reckoned to be well-connected in the spirit 
line; the mganga’s object was to scare us off 
going up the hill, or at least to avoid the 
physical exertion of guiding us up it himself. 

I wasn’t so sure that exhausted all the pos- 
sibilities. Ex Africa semper aliquid novi, even 
if what seems to be new turns out to be very, 
very old, like the coelacanth and original sin. 
I had a good excuse to indulge the equally 
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primitive urge of curiosity, and maybe find a 
mountain of old ivory. 

I said I would go up light with a few of 
the Waha—at once, before they heard this 
cock-and-bull story. Edward would come too 
and keep his mouth shut in Kiha. The A.D.O. 
had better march the rest on some food which 
the Lake steamer had dumped somewhere to 
the south, and we would meet thereabouts 
sometime next week. 

We made up loads and struck inland 
through fairly open bush of the sort known to 
the erudite as Brachystegia isoberlinia, to 
the more uninhibited local silviculturalists as 
miombo, and to the still more uninhibited 
soldiery of the British Commonwealth as the 
ruddy shrubbery. There were certainly ele- 
phant about. One recent herd had gone our 
way and we followed uphill for some hours in 
its wake. 

Suddenly we came to a thick wall of bam- 
boo. There would be nothing unusual about 
that at the altitude, but this entire forest was 
dead, grey and oppressively silent. We hacked 
a way through the tangled standing stems and 
got many a smack in the face for it, but the 
gremlins underfoot were far worse: step on 
one end of a fallen stem in the rank grass and 
whack, up came the other end; put a muddy 
foot on the middle and down you went. The 
Waha were vastly amused: however blue 
they might be themselves, the sight of some- 
one else being caned or pulled down by invis- 
ible hands never palled, especially if it were 
the unfortunate Edward, a compatriot who 
carried nothing on his head but a ridiculous 
hat. Non Africa sed Alabama. The elephants 
could have bull-dozed a path for us easily 
enough, but they had sheered off at a tangent. 

Four hours of purgatory brought us into 
the heaven of open grassland. The grass had 
not been burnt but was nevertheless quite 
short, like a well-browsed pasture. Yet the 
only sign of life was a brace of pig making off 
northwards along the edge of the bamboo. 
“Lions”, shouted Edward excitedly, and in- 
deed their south aspects did look a bit like 
lion, particularly the sort of lion pictured in 
Standard I Swahili Readers. 

We could now see Karurumpeta and set a 
straight up-and-down course for it. After an 
hour or so, the Waha let out a cry of “Nyama” 
—meat, on almost any Bantu tongue—and 
stampeded a fine herd of eland, which circled 
wide and made off silently upwind. Odd that 
they should make no sound, but perhaps the 
soft ground deadened their hoof-beats. They 
had evidently never been hunted, but they 
took me almost back to the bamboo before I 


had the heart of a big bull in the sights, held 
the breath and gently squeezed the trigger. 

There was a faint plop and a rhythmic rise 
and fall of breaking ocean waves. Stupidly 
I stared at a protruding cartridge case, at a 
hand gripping splintered wood and slowly 
dripping blood, at a stick of steel rhubarb a 
couple of yards off in the direction of the 
eland. But of the eland there was no sign. 

When the Waha arrived with the medicine 
box, I bound up the hand, uncorked the medi- 
cal comforts, and considered what might have 
caused the explosion. The barrel could have 
got blocked during the gymnastics in the bam- 
boo and nowhere else, but I had checked that 
when Edward cried “Lions”, just in case he 
should be right next time. Another mystery. 

There was nothing to do but pick up the 
bits and set a fresh course for Karurumpeta. 
It looked a long way off. I wondered what 
the mganga would say about it now, and what 
would interest him most now that I no longer 
had a gun to stare at. 

What were we going to do about elephants 
on their way to the Styx, now that we were 
down to spears? I remembered a story cur- 
rent in Northern Rhodesia at the time, about 
a crocodile misguided enough to get its teeth 
into the foot of an elephant crossing a stream. 
The elephant finished crossing the stream, 
dragged the crocodile up the bank and danced 
a three-step on it. Suppose we met an ele- 
phant now, on its way to die of a festering 
foot? And there might be others, full of rusty 
nails discharged through gas-pipes by Greek 
traders with one eye on the price of ivory. 
Would they know the difference between any 
of us and a Greek? 

Edward looked half-dead, beyond thought, 
and even the Waha had stopped laughing. 

And what were we going to do about meat? 
In a rare patch of long grass, I trod on the 
tail of something which went off like an ex- 
press train screeching its way out of a tunnel. 
It was only a lizard, about the size of an 
adolescent crocodile, and the spears soon 
despatched it for their supper, but the express 
train had added discord to the breaking waves 
in my head. 

We bivouacked by the next stream. Then, 
with a sizzling roar, down came the hail, a 
deluge of inelastic golf-balls, and drove us to 
the shelter of some rocks. Nothing unusual 
about that in other parts of Africa—ask any 
Transvaaler from the Hail Belt—but this 
wasn’t the Transvaal. We shivered the night 
through somehow; the Waha a shapeless 
blanketed mass, with Edward somewhere in 
the middle. 


Towards morning the moon broke through 
the cloud-wrack, ordinarily a scene of breath- 
less beauty on the edge of the Rift. Dead un- 
natural silence; no cry of hunter or hunted; 
no beat of wing or companionable scratch of 
insect. We might have been on the moon 
itself, on the edge of one of those dead craters, 
but here perhaps it was a crater of the dead. 

Short twilight as the life-giving sun rose 
behind the plateau and burst full-orb above 
the crowning hills. Stiffly we got going again 
and reached the hill-top without further inci- 
dent. We didn’t bother to look for the open- 
ing in the crater, or seek out its fierce custod- 
ians. The wall wasn’t very steep, so we shin- 
ned straight up it and peered over the edge. 

There wasn’t any crater. And there wasn’t 
any sign that any elephants had ever been 
there since the Flood. So that was that. 

The A.D.O. had been as right as he always 
was—bless him—but I wondered whether the 
less knowledgeable Edward had got it wrong. 
Away from the Coast, a common word for 
elephant is ndofu. Eland is mpofu, and there 
is less difference between the two words than 
between either ends of a lion and a pig. The 
Bwana mganga may have said the hill was 
haunted by mpofu, while Edward confirmed 
it fortissimo as ndofu and imagined the crater. 
But he wouldn’t admit that was possible, I 
wasn’t going to discuss it with the A.D.O., 
and by the time we passed that way again the 
village was completely deserted by even the 
fishy dog. So I don’t know. 

Another thing I don’t know is whether that 
silent herd of eland left any tracks. If they 
had been elephant, it might have occurred to 
me to look, before the storm rubbed out all 
tracks anyway. 

There is altogether too much else I don’t 
know about that safari. All along the Tangan- 
yika scarp at the time there was dead bamboo 
but nowhere else was it so dead or so thick. 
What had happened to the grass on the open 
downland, since it had not been burnt? Why 
was there so little life of any sort on a feature 
which at that season should have been teem- 
ing with the commoner game? Why the freak 
hail? No doubt there is a simple explanation 
of all these things, but they add up to an un- 
easy coincidence. 

And why did the gun blow up? Weapons 
and ammunition made by so reputable a firm 
don’t do that sort of thing, when they have 
been preserved and handled with loving care. 
Later, the makers tested and examined the 
remains under a microscope but could find no 
evidence of defect or want of care. It was— 
they said—an Act of God. 
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Helicopter: Maid-of-all-work 


by JOHN WEBB 


British interest in helicopters, as the following article shows, 1s considerable; but in a recent 
speech Marshal of the R.A.F. Lord Douglas of Kirtleside, Chairman of British European Airways, 
made it clear that British aircraft manufacturers are lagging behind American in the development 
of multi-seater machines suitable for the economic operation of helicopter passenger services 


Durinc the Korean war the pilot of a British 
Sea Fury radioed that he was bailing out over 
the Communist lines. As he parachuted to the 
ground a helicopter came down beside him 
like Miss Muffet’s spider, picked him up and 
flew him to safety. This story, like many 
others of rescue work by helicopters, shows the 
particular advantage of these machines over 


both land vehicles and aeroplanes: their, 


almost infinite adaptability. Helicopters can 
do things that the others cannot; their nick- 
name “hoverplane” is in fact an apt descrip- 
tion. Every day some new and unexpected 
use 1s being made of them and as they are 
developed these uses will be multiplied. 

Even the most ardent advocate, however, 
of helicopters will admit that they have cer- 
tain inherent disadvantages. Peter Masefield 
of B.E.A., who is probably the most heli- 
copter-minded airline executive in the world, 
describes them as “slow, complex, potentially 
noisy, and expensive to buy and run... .” 
Nevertheless, they can fly at an infinitely slow 
speed and are thus able to operate from small 
areas on almost any surface. This all-import- 
ant ability often compensates for their high 
initial cost and makes them the most flexible 
means of transport yet devised by man. 

The rise of helicopters to their present 
eminence has been one of the most important 
features of the post-war aviation scene—less 
spectacular than, say, the introduction of the 
jet airliner but of equal or even greater sig- 
nificance. Discounting production behind the 
Iron Curtain, about 3500 helicopters have 
been built since the war—the vast majority in 
American factories—and the combined ex- 
perience of Western helicopter-pilots now 
adds up to something like 1,500,000 flying 
hours. As a normal public-transport vehicle, 
the helicopter is still generally inefficient and 
is not expected to replace the fixed-wing aero- 
plane, except on fairly short routes, for some 
years to come, though Sabena have already 
started a regular inter-city mail and passenger 
service between the principal Belgian towns 
and those in neighbouring countries. This 
service is to be extended to London next year 
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and B.E.A., Air France and K.L.M. are plan- 
ning similar services. This sort of service is 
uneconomic at the moment and the companies 
concerned are running them to gain experi- 
ence in preparation for the multi-seater 
machines of the near future but even they will 
only pay their way on routes of between 50 
and 250 miles. 

But as soon as we leave the beaten track 
of the airline networks, helicopters (or rotor- 
planes as they are also called) are found 
undertaking an incredibly wide range of 
duties. Perhaps the most impressive feature 
of rotary-winged aircraft is that, by contrast 
with other forms of flying machine, they have 
been responsible for very little loss of life. On 
the contrary, they have already won fame as 
life-savers ; in Korea, helicopters rescued some 
10,000 servicemen and in Malaya ten Sikor- 
sky S-55 helicopters have been operating in 
the jungle for the last twelve months, mainly 
for troop movements, casualty evacuation and 
taking supplies to patrols (‘“‘supplies” include 
Alsatian dogs for tracking purposes). So ef- 
fective have they proved in this work that 
General Templer has requested a further 
forty machines, and the Belgian Air Force 
have placed an order for Bristol 171s for use 
in the Belgian Congo. They were conspicu- 
ously useful during the terrible avalanches in 
Austria last winter and at the peak of the 
Dutch floods the winter before thirty-eight 
rotorplanes from six countries evacuated more 
than 2000 victims. 

Little imagination is required to foresee a 
time when helicopters will have taken over or 
at least largely supplemented the traditional 
work of lifeboat crews in many parts of the 
world. Recent examples of such rescue work 
are the case of a fighter-pilot who crashed in 
the Thames estuary and a party of holiday- 
makers picked up from the rocks of the 
Cornish coast when their boat overturned. 

As an ambulance, too, the helicopter is un- 
rivalled in remote areas where surface trans- 
port faces natural obstacles. Already they are 
in extensive use by all three fighting services. 
Among many other uses‘to which they have 
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Official Admiralty photograph. Crown Popyriaiieccerd 
The use of helicopters by the armed forces has increased considerably since the end of World War II. 


(Above) Jn the Malayan jungle they are proving invaluable: a helicopter of a Royal Navy squadron 
setting down soldiers to begin a patrol. (Below) Rescuing an injured man from a minefield in Korea 
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(Above) A helicopter operating from H.M.S. Bermuda during relief work in the earthquakes in the Ionian 
isles last summer. (Below) A Royal Naval anti-submarine squadron, which has only just come into oper- 
ational service, flying past the Royal Yacht Britannia, whose helicopter flight deck can be seen aft 
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he greatest advantage of helicopters 
yer other forms of aircraft 1s their 
pacity to hover in mid-air. It 
tables them to take off or alight 
om a ship’s deck and makes them a 
emendous asset in such operations 
5 whale-spotting or searching out a 
iannel through ice, a use to which 
above) one machine was put during 
e American Bering Sea Expedition. 
his ability is also proving helpful 
. a task that has hitherto been dan- 
erous and dtfficult—the relief of 
eatherbound lighthouses. Even if 
pats can reach the lighthouse it ts 
nlikely that all the fuel and stores 
in be transferred without loss. If 
licopters are used it becomes an 
together safer and surer process. 
Right) Taking supplies to the Wolf 
ock Lighthouse during bad weather 
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The rescue work done by helicopters during the disastrous Dutch floods in February 1953 was of 
great assistance, over 2000 people being evacuated: a Royal Navy Dragonfly looking for survivors 


been put are traffic control on such occasions 
as the Coronation review of the Fleet or the 
Grand National; for taking supplies to 
marooned lighthouse keepers and for agricul- 
ture. 

In America, where aviation assists agricul- 
ture on a grand scale, helicopters comprise an 
increasing proportion of the 12,000 aircraft 
working on the land. During 1951 about one 
acre in nine was treated from the air in the 
U.S.A., the most common activity being 
chemical dusting of such crops as cotton, rice, 
tobacco and corn. Next in importance comes 
the spraying of liquid chemicals to kill pests, 
insects and weeds. At least eight countries use 
helicopters for dusting and spraying—includ- 
ing Britain, where the pioneers are Pest Con- 
trol Ltd, with a fleet of four Hiller 360 rotor- 
planes. This firm quickly found the helicopter 
to be an ideal spraying vehicle. Not only can 
it use almost any field, cutting “dead” flying 
time to a minimum, but the slipstream char- 
acteristics are such that spray droplets are 
carried to both upper and lower surfaces of 
the foliage under treatment. 

Pest Control’s Hillers are being used inten- 
sively, not only in Britain but in Switzerland, 
France and the Sudan, where cotton crops are 
sprayed every spring. The liquid chemical is 
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carried in two 20-gallon tanks, and is fed to 
plants via a 34-foot spray-bar. 

At the Waggoner Ranch, Texas, a Bell 47D 
helicopter is used to round up cattle. Accord- 
ing to its owners, it can do the work of fifteen 
cowboys. Another novel application is found 
in Fresno, California, where rotorplanes were 
used to shake figs from trees in 1000 acres of 
orchard land. Although this method was 
adopted because of labour shortage, it proved 
advantageous in that it avoids bruising the 
trees, and the attendant risk of canker diseases. 

The rotorplane is as much at home on sea 
as on land. Its undercarriage can consist of 
wheels, floats, skis or sumply of skids. It has 
been used very successfully to spot whales— 
one Sikorsky S-51, carried aboard a factory 
ship in the Antarctic, sighted 1334 whales in 
185 flying hours—and will probably be de- 
veloped for harpooning and inflating the ani- 
mals as well as finding them. 

Valuable experience with a ship-borne heli- 
copter was gained by the Canadian Govern- 
ment in 1951, when the supply vessel C.D. 
Howe took a Bell 47D to the Arctic. The 
rotorplane paid for its passage many times 
over—finding an easy way through the ice- 
pack, taking survey photographs for hydro- 
graphic officers, visiting shore stations and, 


on one occasion, saving an Eskimo woman’s 
life by flying a doctor to the Moravian Mis- 
sion at Makkovik. 

Some of the experience gained on that 
voyage is being made use of in the new 
Canadian ice-breaker d’Iberville, which has a 
heated hangar and a flight deck for her two 
Bell 47Ds. This 3055-ton ship is designed to 
operate in the extreme north, serving isolated 
weather, radio, ionosphere and research sta- 
tions and Mounted Police outposts. The 
Royal Navy has just commissioned a survey 
ship, H.M.S. Vidal, which is fitted with a 
helicopter flight deck and the royal yacht 
Britannia is similarly equipped. 

Helicopters have already won a place in the 
armoury of modern weapons used to fight 
crime. New York’s “helicops”, with a small 
fleet of Bells, maintain a watchful eye on the 
Hudson and East River waterfronts. In 
Jamaica, rotorplanes have helped in a police 
search for marijuana plantations cultivated in 
remote mountain areas by drug gangs. The 
Warwickshire Police recently carried out an 
experiment to assess the efficiency of the 
rotorplane as a means of spotting car thieves. 
Flown by a test pilot at up to 100 m.p.h., a 
Bristol Sycamore ensured the capture of a 
‘stolen’ car and its occupants within fourteen 
minutes. The ‘thieves’ afterwards reported 


that “the psychological effect of being chased 
by a helicopter was tremendous. ... There 
was, from the moment of first being spotted, 
a feeling that escape was impossible.” No 
doubt the same sensation was experienced by 
the wolf which, according to an American re- 
port, was chased by a helicopter and shot dead 
from a range of thirty yards. 

“Almost every other landing we make is on 
a mountain top upon which no man has ever 
set foot before ...” The speaker is James S. 
Ricklefs who, as president of Rick Helicopters, 
Inc. and its associated companies, is one of the 
most experienced operators of rotary-winged 
craft. His statement is a key to the vital new 
part played by helicopters in man’s eternal 
search for treasures on or beneath the surface 
of the globe which he inhabits. 

With probably the largest fleet of civil heli- 
copters in the world, the Rick group operates 
twenty-six Bell 47Ds, and has been active for 
over five years. Agricultural work was origin- 
ally its main activity, but photography and 
general survey now occupies over 60 per cent 
of the Rick pilots’ flying time. A typical task, 
performed in three-and-a-half months, was 
the completion of 5000 hours’ flying in Alaska 
on behalf of the U.S. Army Map Service. Ten 
helicopters were used to air-lift survey parties 
from a base camp to mountain-tops and other 


Because they can reach places inaccessible to other vehicles, helicopters have been the means of 
saving many lives. Victims being taken to hospital, after the avalanches in Austria last winter 


By courtesy a, Alasiiasone Lid (Canada) 


The civilian uses of helicopters are increasing daily. (Above) They saved years of laborious ef- 


fort in the construction of hydro-electric works for the Kitimat smelting site in British Columbia. 
(Below) The air-stream from rotor blades makes helicopters specially effective for crop-spraying 


By courtesy of Pest Control Ltd 


By ES of the Bristol Aeroplane Co. Ltd 
(Above) Tracking down thieves escaping by motor-car 1s one way in which the police find helicop- 
ters useful; the control of large crowds is another. (Below) Postal services by helicopter are 
already established: in Belgium Sabena Airlines have carried some 33,000,000 letters in four years 
By courtesy of Sabena Belgian Airlines 
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inaccessible spots and to check heights by the 
use of ultra-sensitive altimeters. On an opera- 
tion of this nature, it is claimed, the amount 
of work done with the aid of helicopters 
would take twenty years to accomplish with 
any other method of transportation. 
Mountain flying of this kind is not with- 
out risks. If the tail rotor strikes scrub or rocks 
while taking off or landing, the whole 
machine is likely to be tipped on its side and 
may beat itself to pieces; icing of rotor blades 
or carburettor is another danger. One opera- 
tor, in fact, makes provision for one accident 
in 2500 hours of flying and maintains a gener- 
ous stock of spare engines, rotors and fuse- 
lages. Severe personal injuries, however, are 
fortunately rare, and the safety of the rotor- 
plane is evinced by the record of Helicopter 
Air Services—a Chicago mail company which 


has completed 25,000 hours of accident-free *' 


flying over the past seven years. 

James Ricklefs, whose company was 
founded in 1948 with a capital of $40,000, 
lost money for the first two years and has now 
achieved a $1,000,000 annual turnover, is one 
of the helicopter industry’s pioneers. Equally 
respected is Carl Agar, a vice-president of 
Okanagan Helicopters, Vancouver, who in 
1951 was awarded the prized McKee Trophy 
for the previous year’s “greatest contribution 


to the advancement of aviation in Canada”. 

In 1947 Mr Agar began flying a Bell 47 in 
mountainous country north of Vancouver. 
He proved that the disadvantages of reduced 
performance at great heights, due to the 
thinner air, and the risks of air turbulence 
among mountains could be overcome, and 
won a government contract to transport 
survey parties between mountain-tops and 
supply them with food and equipment. It 
was found that where two map sheets had 
been completed in a season by toiling survey 
teams, laboriously dragging themselves and 
their supplies up and down mountainsides, 
thirteen sheets could be completed by the 
same number of airborne surveyors. 

Contracts came thick and fast, once initial 
prejudices had been overcome. One of the 
earliest tasks for Okanagan Helicopters was to 
lift 27,000 lb of freight—including drilling 
equipment, food, tents and beds for seven 
men, and a cookhouse—onto the 3500-foot 
ridge where a mine was situated. The rotor- 
planes’ base was a raft, eighteen miles away 
from the mine, and they had to make eighty 
round trips before the task was complete. This 
project, however, was dwarfed by the Pali- 
sade Lake Dam enterprise, involving a heli- 
copter-lift of all structural material, a 
concrete-mixer and a rowing boat—200 tons 


In September 1953 Sabena Belgian Airlines started the first inter-city helicopter service, link- 


ing Belgium, Holland, Germany and France. This service is to be extended to London next year 
courtesy of Sabena Belgian Airlines © 


The fifteen-passenger Bristol 173 helicopter, a version of which will be used by British Europe- 
an Airways for service on inter-city routes within the British Isles which are now being planned 


in all, taking 1000 flights to shift. 

To date, the greatest engineering project 
employing the helicopter may well be the 
$500,000,000 Alcan (Aluminium Company of 
Canada) plan for damming a chain of lakes 
in British Columbia and taking water by tun- 
nel through the mountains to a powerhouse, 
where power is generated for a smelting site 
at Kitimat, fifty miles away. The power lines 
cross two mountain ranges, one over 5000 feet 
high. 

It is estimated that the initial survey for 
locating the power lines might have taken a 
ground party anything up to three years. Carl 
Agar’s helicopters enabled it to be completed 
in ten days and twenty-eight hours’ flying 
time, That was four years ago. Now the pro- 
ject is well advanced, and a fleet of ten heli- 
copters is employed daily on reconnaissance 
and supply duties; in addition, they are actu- 
ally laying power cables, spider-wise, as they 
fly from peak to peak. : 

Two of these aerial cranes are large Sikor- 
sky S-55s, of the type which flew over 250,000 
hours in Korea and which, in seven-seat pas- 
senger form, are being used by Sabena Bel- 
gian Airlines on their international services. 

Rotorplane surveys of power lines are also 


being made in areas as far apart as Japan and 
the French Alps. Japan, incidentally, is a 
land whose geographical irregularities re- 
sulted in a rapid adoption of the helicopter. 
At least three are operated by Japanese news- 
papers, and another acts as a scout for a large 
fishing fleet. Helicopters, however, do not 
only help to catch fish ; the Washington State 
Department of Fisheries borrowed a heli- 
copter from the Port Angeles Coast Guard to 
stock the Elwha River with a million young 
salmon. 

‘These instances of the many roles, in many 
lands, which the helicopter has taken in its 
stride underline its powers as the only “uni- 
versal vehicle”. Its success is the more re- 
markable for having been achieved in less 
than ten years of commercial operation. The 
basic idea of the rotary wing is not new. 
Helicopter-like toys were made in China be- 
fore the Christian era began, and Leonardo 
da Vinci designed machines remarkably like 
the rotorplanes of today. But even Leonardo’s 
imagination could hardly be expected to fore- 
see a vehicle that can be put to such widely 
different uses as repairing chimneys, fright- 
ening birds away from rice-crops or fighting 
fires in the upper storeys of skyscrapers. 
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National Unity 


and Racial Diversity in Israel 


by PROFESSOR T. S. SIMEY 


One of the least widely appreciated results of bringing together Jews from all over the world in 
the National Home has been the discovery of their racial and cultural diversity and of the prob- 


lem of assimilation that this presents. 


How it appears on the spot is the theme of the author, 


who holds the Chair of Social Science at Liverpool University and whose personal interest in race 
relations has been continuous since he first undertook social welfare work in the West Indies 


My interests in the development of the Jewish 
National Home in Palestine, which has now 
become the State of Israel, were aroused 
many years ago, when my work in local gov- 


ernment brought me into touch with the. 


Town Clerk of Tel Aviv; what he told me of 
the early struggles of his fellow-citizens, and 
of the building of a new urban community in 
the sand-dunes of the Eastern Mediterranean, 
aroused a keen desire in me to visit the town 
myself. Moreover, as a sociologist, the 
achievements of the cooperative settlements 
which have formed part of the Jewish 
National Home for many years whetted my 
appetite still more, as it appeared to me that 
valuable lessons might be learnt from such 
novel experiments by other peoples with 
whose welfare I have also been concerned. 
Moreover, the bringing together of Jews from 
countries scattered all over the world has 
necessarily involved problems of contact be- 
tween cultures, and of the interchange of 
habits, values, and social characteristics, 
which were likely to be of great importance 
for the social scientist. 

My chance to visit the country came at the 
end of 1952, when the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration invited me to 
act as an administrative consultant, in re- 
sponse to a request that had been received 
from the Government of Israel. What I was 
asked to do in that capacity is not relevant to 
this article, and I would like to make it clear 
that the fact that I am able to write it is en- 
tirely due to the generosity of the Govern- 
ment and my Israeli friends in enabling me 
to see something of the various aspects of 
social life in different parts of Israel at vari- 
ous times during the execution of my mission. 
The warm hospitality I received, for which 
I can never be sufficiently grateful, brought 
me into close contact with people both in 
towns and in the country, and as I was able 
to add very quickly to the friendships I had 
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made before I went to Israel, I soon found 
myself participating intimately and happily 
in the somewhat strange everyday social life 
of a four-year-old State, inhabited by a 
people living in the Jewish year 5713. 

My earliest contacts were with the mem- 
bers of cooperative settlements of various 
types. I knew something of their history, and 
the policies underlying them, but it came as 
a profound intellectual shock to me to dis- 
cover during the first of the many group dis- 
cussions I had on them that the origin of their 
way of life was to be found without difficulty, 
even with some degree of drama, in the 
Russia of fifty years ago; I had presented to 
me a bewildering compound of the work of 
Tolstoy as a moralist, of the political tenets of 
pre-Revolutionary Russia, and of the beliefs 
of Leninist Socialism. The culture of the 
settlements has been profoundly influenced 
by what we would now call the “resistance 
movement” of Imperial Russia; indeed, many 
of their inhabitants and many of their older 
leaders were born there. Even though the 
hospitable people with whom I might be talk- 
ing might have emigrated from the United 
States, their ideas fell into the general pat- 
tern which imprinted itself so deeply on my 
mind. I knew something of this already from 
my many friendships with Zionists, but to re- 
discover the relationship between Zionism 
and Russian social democracy in the be- 
haviour of charming, competent, and self- 
confident people was an emotional experience 
which I shall never forget. I arrived to in- 
spect, but I stayed to wonder and admire. 

The settlement movement must be under- 
stood, I discovered, before any attempt can 
be made to approach the social and political 
problems of the contemporary scene. Many 
of the leading statesmen and administrators 
of the present generation were born and 
grew up on the settlements, or spent a 
substantial proportion of their lives in their 
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The most important element concerned in shaping the State of Is- 
rael were the “Old Pioneers’, the Fews from Russia and Poland, 
who set the pattern for the early settlements and provided the 
majority of the leaders for the new State. Its first President, 
Dr Chaim Weizmann, here addressing the City of Science at Reho- 
voth, was born in the Province of Grodno in Russian Poland in 1874 


Paul Popper | 


Anti-Semitism in Tsarist Russia and in Nazi Germany was mainly 
responsible for the predominance of Eastern and Central Europeans 
among immigrants into Israel up to 1948. Some idea of the racial 
types found in settlers of European stock may be obtained from a 
comparison of the physical characteristics of an American and— 
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—a Hungarian. Western people would probably regard the features 
of both as Jewish, those of the man much more obviously so than 
those of the girl, her straight and fair hair being also unexpected. 
Both are members of a kibbutz (communal settlement), the 
American occupying the highest social status as a tractor driver 
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A Yemenite Few. Yemenites are readily absorbed in agricultural 
employment in Israel and do well in it. Forerunners settled in 
several of the Rothschild Colonies many years ago and are now 
well established. Large numbers entered Israel after 1948 in 
the period immediately succeeding the founding of the new State 


A family of Persian Fews arriving in their new country. These 
people, like many thousands of others, were brought by airlift— 
the so-called “Operation Magic Carpet” —which since 1948 has 
helped to raise from 16 to 50 per cent the proportion of immigrants 
coming from ancient Fewish communities in Asia and Africa 
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By courtesy of the Embassy of Israel 


The different backgrounds and ways of life are fused: from 
the collision of cultures and outlooks emerges a new type of 
human being, the sabra or native-born Israeli. The boy’s fair 
curly hair is quite a common feature of the new generation 


service. The most important characteristics 
of the movement are therefore also in large 
measure the characteristics of the new State. 
These are, first and foremost, a distrust of 
capitalism, closely associated with equally 
strong beliefs in the rightness of social and 
economic equality, and above all, in the value 
of manual work and of life on the land. Sig- 
nificantly enough, these characteristics are 
the antithesis of those out of which the popu- 
lar image of the Jew has been built in Eastern 
and Western Europe alike. On the settlement, 
the Jew has deliberately turned his back on the 
qualities with which he has been associated in 
the past, and has shaped for himself a new 
destiny and a new personality as a craftsman 
and constructor, a man of action and decision. 
This is what the native-born Israeli (the 
sabra) has in fact become; the coldness of his 
temperament and the strength of his purpose 
are, indeed, a startling fact in a part of the 
world where such attributes possess a peculiar 
strangeness of their own. 

This was quickly brought home to me in a 
somewhat personal way. When I attended 
the general assembly of a kibbutz (communal 
settlement), my presence as a stranger was 
immediately challenged, and I was asked to 
explain who I was, and what I was doing. I 
tried to say a few pleasant and sincere things 
in reply, adding that I would be very happy 
to stay on the settlement for many more 
weeks, and drive one of their tractors. It was, 
however, tactfully pointed out to me after I 
had left the meeting that I had said, in effect, 
that I was prepared to accept the position in 
the community to which the highest status 
attached, as if I had admitted that I wouldn’t 
mind being the squire of an English village or 
the chairman of an American Rotary Club. 
I felt that I had been somewhat condescend- 
ing, albeit unwittingly, and I was corres- 
spondingly embarrassed. 

On the other hand, I found myself in an 
entirely familiar situation in Tel Aviv; 
though it is now an integral part both soci- 
ally and politically of Israel, its culture is still 
outwardly German; its buildings have sprung 
from Dr Gropius’ Bauhaus, and its cultural 
life from any large German city. The social 
democracy which has become so marked a 
feature of Israel is of course evident in the 
life of the large towns; one is greeted by the 
hotel chambermaid on her way to work with 
easy and pleasant familiarity (so unlike what 
one experiences in Western Europe), and as 
the extremes of wealth are kept within a nar- 
row compass everyone lives much the same 
sort of life unless one is a member of the 
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aristocracy, which includes bus drivers as well 
as members of the National Theatre (Habi- 
mah) Company. But, for all that, one is in a 
German town, in which the conversation is 
gemiitlich, and the music superb. In a very 
different way, I found myself in as congenial 
company in Tel Aviv as on the land settle- 
ments, and I felt that I could have settled 
down for life in either setting with the great- 
est of ease, despite the austerity which pre- 
vailed at the time. 

It is, therefore, the Tsarist pogroms and 
the Hitlerite extermination policy that have 
created the two most obvious aspects which 
Israel presents to the enquiring foreigner. It 
is hard to say which is the more important at 
the present time, for if the settlements have 
nurtured so many of Israel’s contemporary 
leaders, it is the towns, Tel Aviv in particu- 
lar, that have accommodated the bulk of the 
immigrants. Even in 1948, when the new 
State was founded, there were 576,000 Jews 
living in towns, compared with 111,000 in the 
country. The increase in the population after 
the “Open Door” policy came into effect was, 
as everyone knows, startling enough, but what 
is not generally known is that, although the 
most strenuous efforts were made to settle the 
new immigrants on the land, the increase in 
the rural population between 1948 and 1952 
was 200,000, compared with 491,000 in urban 
areas. The most striking fact of all is that 
about a quarter of the whole Jewish popula- 
tion of 1,300,000 were to be found in Tel 
Aviv—Jafta alone. 

The part that the municipal authorities of 
Tel Aviv, and its citizens generally, played in 
the doubling of the population of the country 
in the incredibly short space of four years in- 
dicates that the ‘German’ qualities of the town 
are not obstructing the growth of a new, 
specifically Israeli culture, either in the town 
itself, or in the country at large. In 1948 
84 per cent of the Jews in the country were 
Europeans (64 per cent from Eastern Europe) ; 
only 13 per cent had come from Asia, and 
3 per cent from Africa. What is known as 
“Operation Magic Carpet” revolutionized 
this state of affairs. Of the 700,000 immi- 
grants who arrived during that period, many 
of them by air, 36 per cent were Asiatics, 14 
per cent were from Africa, and only 50 per 
cent were Europeans (40 per cent from Eas- 
tern Europe). The country therefore found 
itself face to face with the problem of assumi- 
lating many tens of thousands of immigrants 
from Irag, Arabia, and Morocco, whose ar- 
rival in a predominantly Western country 
from the truly mediaeval conditions to which 
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they had been accustomed in the countries of 
their birth must have been as much of a shock 
to their hosts as it was to the individuals con- 
cerned. To the problem of the Two Civiliza- 
tions, represented by rural and urban Israel, 
there was thus added the age-old problem of 
the Two Worlds, East and West. 
Unfortunately for me, I found it difficult 
to make direct contact with the Asiatic or 
African Jew; I can speak neither Hebrew nor 
Arabic. So far as the Western Jew was con- 
cerned, my English, German, and French 
made it possible to understand and to say all 
I wanted. Though this made it possible to 
learn something of the battle of the Warsaw 
Ghetto at first hand from those who had 
fought in it, and to ask how life in Israel felt 
to a man brought up in Lithuania or Poland, 
I had to rely on interpreters when I met im- 


migrants from such places as the Yemen, or, 


Persia. This was a great misfortune for me, 
because it is perhaps in Israel more than in 
any other country in the world that the East 
is learning to come to terms with the West, 
and vice versa. For instance, I met a group 
of Yemenites who had just moved into a new 
land settlement; they seemed contented 
enough, and they appeared to have made ex- 
cellent use of cooperative services, such as 
tractor-ploughing, in getting the soil into 
good shape. But one or two of them had 
several wives, an existing fact which the State 
of Israel accepted, though as far as new mar- 
riages were concerned, monogamy was the 
law. I would have given much to have been 
able to have had a direct conversation with 
one or other of the wives. Again, one of the 
communities had been inducted without diffi- 
culty into the mysteries of water taps as well 
as boots and beds. The social skill of the 
people concerned was evident. They had, in- 
deed, not only been able to learn the latest 
possibilities of a standpipe-in a few minutes, 
but they had only taken a week or so to master 
the methods of organizing a deputation to the 
Jewish Agency to demand that water should 
be laid on to all the houses in the settlement ! 

None the less, the significance of the gap 
between East and West and the mediaeval 
and modern world should not be underesti- 
mated. When a friend of mine was, for in- 
stance, in command of a patrol of Asiatic 
Jews in the course of reservist military train- 
ing, his men were once able during a rest- 
pause to see a house-party of well-to-do Wes- 
tern Jews gathered on the terrace of a guest- 
house before going in to dinner. “What a 
large family,” the young soldiers said. “Why 
do they wear such funny clothes? What are 
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they all doing? Why do they behave in that 
strange way ?” Answers to these questions im- 
plied a critical examination of the Western 
way of life, which is perhaps for the benefit of 
the world at large, as well as for Israel in par- 
ticular. Moreover, it is the standard of living 
as well as the social habits of the West that 
young Eastern and Asiatic Jews are apt to 
question on occasions such as these; and 
for that reason many people think that 
an opportunity has been presented to the 
State of Israel to build a community that will 
be in keeping with the needs of the impover- 
ished masses of the world, without at the same 
time destroying the cultural values and the 
social freedoms of the West. The simplicities 
of the standard of living of the masses of the 
Eastern peoples may, it is hoped, be allied to 
the intellectual and political achievements of 
the West through the medium of modern 
technology. It is true, of course, that Asiatic 
Jews are apt to accept the political leadership 
and the manners and customs of European 
Jews somewhat uncritically, and to feel in- 
ferior in relation to them, but the opportunity 
to think again has been presented by their 
presence in Israel and there is no reason to be 
unduly concerned about the extent to which 
it is being used. 

Whether or not advantage can be taken of 
this opportunity will depend to a great ex- 
tent on the solution of the political difficulties 
of the Middle East. If Haifa and Tel Aviv 
become centres of industry and commerce, 
many problems will speedily disappear. If 
the cooperative way of life on the land settle- 
ments can be allowed to continue to develop 
in peace, securely based as it is on diesel- 
engine technology and an international mar- 
ket in citrus fruits and other products, there is 
no reason to worry about their future. 
Further discussion of these possibilities would, 
however, be merely idle speculation at the 
present time. But one thing is entirely clear; 
if the Jew from Eastern Europe can be 
brought into a collaborative relationship with 
the Jew from Asia and Africa in all the im- 
portant activities of life, social, economic, and 
political, one of the greatest human experi- 
ments of the goth century will have succeeded 
beyond all but the wildest dreams of the early 
pioneers of the National Home. And, in addi- 
tion to this, an important step will have been 
taken to solve the menacing problems of race 
relations which have overshadowed the first 
half of the goth century, and show every sign 
of becoming the most critical of the political 
problems in the years that lie immediately 
ahead. 


Some Aspects of Soviet 


Film-making 


by THOROLD DICKINSON 


In a series of articles that we are publishing with the collaboration of Dr Manvell, Director of 
the British Film Academy, the first group deals with countries in which film-making has for some 
time been ‘indigenous’ in the sense of reflecting the national life. Of this group six have al- 
ready appeared: on film-making in France, Britain, the United States, Scandinavia, Italy and 
Germany. Mr Dickinson 1s a distinguished British film director, among whose productions may be 
mentioned Gaslight and Next of Kin. He was part author of Soviet Cinema (Falcon Press, 1948) 


In Soviet cinema today it normally happens 
that a film about a pre-Communist era will 
prove more entertaining than a film on a con- 
temporary subject, that a documentary will 
have no more content than an American 
travelogue and that almost every film, unless 
| strictly instructional, will somewhere conceal 
a solemn pill of propaganda. 

There is every inducement and asset to- 
wards film-making in the Soviet Union save 
one—freedom of expression. Political inter- 
ference and censorship have restricted the 
matter, the manner, and indeed the number, 
of Soviet dramatic films more or less strin- 
gently according to the tightening and slack- 
ening of political tensions in Soviet internal 
and foreign affairs. 

Towards the end of the Stalin regime the 
output of films was throttled by no less than 
five processes of censorship. Idea, scenario, 
shooting script and cast were each censored 
before production began. And the edited film 
was censored first by the Republic of its origin 
and then by the central Ministry of the 
Union. In 1950 only six full-length enter- 
tainment films reached the public and in 1951 
only eleven. The rest were rejected at one 
stage or another for ideological errors. This 
was incidentally a severe blow to the Soviet 
Treasury which counts on an annual profit of 
many milliards of roubles from the national- 
ized film industry. On a visit to Moscow in 
May 1937 I was given figures which showed 
that Gregory Alexandrov’s successful musical 
film, Circus, brought back a profit of 5000 per 
cent on its cost in the Soviet Union alone. 

Since the death of Stalin there has been re- 
ported a marked relaxation of censorship and 
of the pressure of political committees; to 
such an extent that the managers of Mosfilm, 
the leading Russian production concern, have 
been encouraged to enlarge their studios to a 


production capacity of seventy-five full-length 
colour films per year. Expansion must be 
gradual to be successful. A sudden expansion 
can only be achieved by a disastrous lowering 
of standards. One dare not expect any revival 
of the silent Soviet film’s capacity to shock 
and thrill. 

The Soviets inherited a cinema industry 
that had been tottering with the rest of the 
Tsarist economy. The typical Tsarist film was 
heavy, romantic and escapist. Contemporary 
subjects were rare and the treatment of even 
the best stories was unimaginative. 

The foremost screen player was Ivan 
Moszhoukin, but he was to emigrate in 1920 
with the rest of the Ermoliey company of 
players, writers and directors to Paris, where 
they managed to hold their own for several 
years to come. The most imaginative figure 
in Tsarist cinema also emigrated to Paris: 
Ladislas Starevich, who was to maintain his 
international reputation as a master of pup- 
pet films. 

Tronically, the lopping-off of the most suc- 
cessful contributors to Tsarist cinema was 
probably a benefit to the newly nationalized 
industry. Their presence in Russia during the 
next years might well have diluted the artistic 
impact of the Soviet cinema that was to shock 
the world during the middle 1920s. From 
1925 to 1929 the Soviet silent films with their 
fresh approach to cinema earned the respect 
of all progressive makers and students of 
motion pictures. The renown which these 
films brought, as much from abroad as in the 
Soviet Union, caused the overworked leader- 
ship of the Communist Party to give thought 
to their content and their method. Thus be- 
gan the political pressure which was brought 
to bear on all the arts from the early thirties 
onwards and which reached its peak of ab- 
surdity in the later years of Stalin’s regime. 
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The first important phase in Soviet film production was that led by 
the directors Eisenstein and Pudovkin in the 1920s, the period of the 
silent film. Many of their films dealt with the Russian Revolution. 
(Opposite, top) The Battleship Potemkin and (above) October 
(1925 and 1928), both by Eisenstein, reconstructed on an epic scale 
events of revolutionary history, the former going back to the abortive 
1905 Revolution, the second dealing with the victorious one of 1917. 
Pudovkin preferred stories based on the experience of indwwiduals. 
(Opposite, bottom) Mother (1926) is about an old woman who joins 
in the Revolution when she sees the sufferings of her Communist son 
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In Storm over Asia (1928) Pudovkin set his scene in central Asia. The story concerns a Mongol 
trapper who is set up as a puppet ruler by invading White troops, dressed in British uniforms 


The Soviet silent film was born out of 
chaos. After the Revolution the country was 
blockaded, then invaded. The resulting war 
provoked disease, famine and bankruptcy. 
From 1917 to 1920 seven million inhabitants 
of the Soviet Union died. Unrest among its 
peoples threatened to overthrow the tiny 
group of 200,000 Bolsheviks who held control 
over their 160,000,000 compatriots. In 1921 
private enterprise was allowed to return and 
inflation followed. 

In Tsarist times there had been a mere 
thousand cinemas in the whole empire, cater- 
ing to a bourgeois audience (some 20 per cent 
of the population) which could afford to buy 
seats and which was literate enough to read 
subtitles. By 1922 half the cinemas were too 
dilapidated for use and the rest were charg- 
ing up to two million roubles per seat for a 
short programme of tattered old films from 
home and abroad. 

The seven film studios in Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, Kiev, Odessa and Yalta were in an 
equally sorry condition. There was no manu- 
facture of equipment or film stock in Russia, 
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all their gear was of pre-war origin and their 
supply of raw film had not been replenished 
since 1917. But they had brains, imagination, 
a Capacity to improvise and enthusiastic sup- 
port from the highest level of the government. 
Theatricality and escapism were banished on 
political grounds. Newsreels they could afford 
to make. And they juggled the juxtaposition 
of every shot for propagandist effect. Thus 
arose the principle of building a film by 
mounting (montage, they called it) separate 
strips of film in succession, some from old 
films, some newly made for the purpose, in 
contrast and conflict with each other, as op- 
posed to the smooth, orderly flow of images of 
the conventional cinema of the period. 

They applied the same principle to their 
stock of pre-revolutionary story films. To give 
them a Bolshevik slant, they retitled them and 
reassembled their shots, sometimes with newly 
made scenes interspersed with the old. Esther 
Shub showed the budding Eisenstein how to 
change scorn to pity by eliminating the action 
of one man spitting in the face of another, and 
with a new title and a trim of the scissors 


making the trickle of spittle seem like a tear 
on a repentant face. The camera cannot lie, 
but the scissors can make it cheat: there is 
often more fantasy in cinema realism than in 
the most elaborately photographed fairy tale. 

Cinema in its liveliest guise is the theatre of 
the streets, conflict in commonplace surround- 
ings. Two-dimensional films can suggest a 
third dimension without the help of polarized 
spectacles. The mind and emotion behind a 
solid object that moves are the heart of the 
business. Rebellion is easy material for the 
screen; the rebel is in conflict with his own 
neighbour, even his own family. D. W. 
Griffith had found all this out ten years before 
and it was his work in America which showed 
the Russians the way they should follow. 
After studying his story of the American civil 
war The Birth of a Nation and his tremen- 
dous attempt to visualize an idea in Intoler- 
ance, they even sent a mission to New York to 
offer him control of their whole production 
organization. Griffith, political reactionary, 
did well to refuse. His conservatism would 
only have led to earlier political interference. 

So it was that while the American cinema 


was escaping to the old Wild West (The 
Covered Wagon, The Iron Horse), and the 
Germans were distracting themselves with 
history (Danton), mythology (The Niebe- 
lungs) and the occult (The Cabinet of Dr 
Caligart, Warning Shadows), the Russians 
were directed to commemorate the overthrow 
of Tsarism and the rise of the new Bolshevik 
system, and these were to prove the truly 
memorable films of the latter days of silent 
cinema. 

As the supply of film stock became more 
plentiful, Soviet film-makers continued to fol- 
low the principle of building their dramas out 
of the collision of thousands of short film 
strips. The newcomers, Eisenstein, Pudovkin 
and Dovzhenko, in their earliest successes 
Potemkin, Mother and Earth, created 
masterpieces. Certainly these pictures with 
their rich conflict of violent and beautiful 
images suggested a three-dimensional effect 
which no mechanical device could enhance. 
Eisenstein now forged ahead aiming to intro- 
duce a fourth dimension, “intellectual cine- 
ma” in his own phrasing. Till then cinema 
had made a direct appeal to the emotions. 


Pudovkin’s The End of St Petersburg (1928) is another official film made to commemorate the 
1917 Revolution. It bitterly saturizes the business men and stockbrokers, denoted by their hats 
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Earth (1930) was made by the Ukrainian artist Alexander Dovzhenko at the close of the period of 
the silent film. He had been a peasant himself, and in this beautifully lyrical film about the 
fertility of the land and the workers’ hard labour he expresses his own feeling for his subject 


Now Eisenstein planned to appeal first to the 
intelligence and only through the intelligence 
to the emotions. He believed there was no 
subject, however abstruse, that the cinema, 
synthesis of all the arts, could not tackle. 

In the first four reels of his next film, 
October, commissioned to mark the tenth an- 
niversary of the revolution of 1917, Eisenstein, 
no mean cartoonist himself, built up an im- 
mense movie cartoon of living objects, his 
own impression of the events which led to the 
revolution. The rest of the film was largely 
a factual reconstruction, since he had not the 
time to execute all his intentions. But those 
first four reels were unique, an experiment in 
individual ironic comment in which symbol- 
ism and metaphor were conveyed through the 
imaginative mounting of deliberately stylized 
images. 

The film finished, Eisenstein found that 
one of his leading characters, Trotsky, had 
fallen into disfavour and his part in the 
revolution had to be rooted out of the film 
and the gaps filled in before the public show- 
ing could be authorized. From this time the 
falsifying of unpalatable facts grew to be the 
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bane of Soviet cinema. Gradually it became 
safer to avoid contemporary subjects : it was 
so much easier to gain acceptance for his- 
torical themes, the next best thing to escapist 
subjects. 

While Eisenstein was allowed to continue 
developing his theory of expressing ideas by 
generalization on the screen (a theory which 
led to the founding of the documentary move- 
ment in Great Britain, whence it was to 
spread across the world) in practice there was 
subsequently little difference between the 
Soviet documentary film and the German 
Kulturfilm, Each added up to little more 
than the American “travelogue” with its 
shallow display of picture-postcard images, 
lacking overtones and inner meaning and 
conveying nothing but the most obvious con- 
tent. 

Before organized censorship was clamped 
down, Eisenstein made one more film, Old 
and New (sometimes called The General 
Line). This was a study of the advantages of 
collectivization and mechanization in agricul- 
ture which he treated in his own satirical 
manner. Pudovkin made The End of St 
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The decade between Eisenstein’s satirical film on land mechanization The General Line (1929) 


(above) and Romm’s Lenin in 1918 (1939) (below) marked a great change in the Russian cinema: 
Communist bureaucrats henceforward subordinated artistic considerations to ‘‘socialist realism’’ 
British Film Academy Roger Manvell Collectic 
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The range of subjects that dwrectors could treat under the new ideological censorship was very 
restricted. After World War II films about its Russo-German battles celebrated Stalin’s paternal 
leadership. Such films were Battle of Stalingrad (above), and The Fall of Berlin (below) 
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Despite bureaucratic supervision it was still possible to make good films by careful choice of 
subject: many fine pictures came from studios devoted to producing children’s films. ‘The Child- 
hood of Maxim Gorki, made by Mark Donskot in 1938, 1s a vivid portrait of the Russian peasantry 


Petersburg while Eisenstein was shooting 
October and followed it with The Heir of 
Jenghis Khan (known abroad as Storm over 
Asia), an attack on foreign intervention in 
Central Asia. Pudovkin’s method was to 
blend a particular human story into a factual 
background, thus crystallizing one particular 
aspect of the facts. This proved to be, and re- 
mains, the most easily assimilated means of 
combining instruction with entertainment, the 
appeal being directly aimed at the emotions 
of the simplest audience. But Pudovkin’s 
mastery of acting, emphasis and pictorial 
composition gave his films an additional ap- 
peal to more sophisticated tastes. 

Like most film-makers of their calibre, 
Eisenstein and Pudovkin welcomed the in- 
troduction of sound to cinema. They looked 
forward to a more exact use of music and 
sound effects than had been possible before, to 
the orchestration of voices and of natural and 
unnatural sounds, applied both in actual syn- 
chronization and also commentatively for 
dramatic information and emphasis. But 


throughout the world sound came to be an- 
chored to actuality and its imaginative use 
was rare. The main asset was the establish- 
ment of character through dialogue and other 
actual sounds and through the visible reaction 
of the actors to these sounds. 

In most countries this asset was sufficient 
to give the cinema a new lease of life which 
has only recently been threatened by the in- 
troduction of television. In the socialist system 
of the vast Soviet Union television has not yet 
proved to be a challenge to cinema. At the 
present time distances are too great per head 
of population for the one to oust the other in 
a rivalry of saturation. Nor can such a de- 
cision be a commercial one, as in a capitalist 
state. 

What did menace the development of the 
sound film was the coincidental inquiry into 
the value of the arts in a totalitarian state. 
By 1932 a new slogan for the arts became 
current : socialist realism. Creation of a work 
of art was no longer to be considered as an end 
in itself but as a means to one end, the well- 
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(Above) The New Gulliver, a puppet film which was made by Ptushko in 1934: a reinterpretation of 


Swift’s story with a Marxist message. (Below) The Lone White Sail (7937), directed by Legoshin, 
was an exciting adventure story for children of sabotage in Odessa linked with the 1905 Revolution 
tish Film Academy & Roger Manvell Collections 
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Cartoons based on folk tales and biographical films about notable figures in Russian cultural history 
are two forms of contemporary colour production. (Above) The Vain Bear, one of many brilliant 


Soviet cartoons. (Below) A scene from an opera in Alexandrov’s Glinka, a biography of the composer 
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being of the state as interpreted by the men 
in power. Absolute music became a tiresome 
luxury, programme music a patriotic neces- 
sity. One must remember that similar pres- 
sures tend to be exercised in any country 
when a state of national emergency prevails, 
as for example Great Britain in wartime. 
Writers and other artists who do not shun the 
herd submit more or less willingly to these 
pressures. But when the total power of the 
few becomes permanent, with emigration for- 
bidden and punishment severe, the sense of 
proportion dwindles and with it the exercise 
of the individual imagination. 

So at least it appears from consideration 
of those Russian films which have reached 
Britain since 1930. There has been a steady 
improvement in technical work, and enor- 
mous human and material resources have 


been made available whenever the subject has’ 


required them. The physique of the Soviet 
film is unsurpassed even by Hollywood. The 
peak was reached in the reconstructions of 
episodes in World War II: The Battle of 
Stalingrad and The Fall of Berlin. Never was 
so much effort so lavishly displayed by so 
many, all scaled (for the Soviet audience) to 
the glorification of one man, Stalin. There 
was a dark side to the glory, for in the eyes of 
the foreigner Stalin seemed unbelievable and 
his henchmen puppets. Dramatically the films 
had the physique and the brain of a bron- 
tosaurus. 

The key to the matter lies in the growth of 
importance of the screen play. The silent film 
grew out of notes written largely by the direc- 
tor. The film developed during the period of 
shooting and achieved form only during the 
process of editing. The silent film is composed 
of visual elements alone : when it is harnessed 
to a sound track with dialogue predominant, it 
becomes necessary to work from a screen play. 
The writer becomes the partner of the direc- 
tor and is now considered in the Soviet Union 
to be his superior. In Russia all creative 
workers and technicians are paid a basic 
salary with bonuses for outstanding work. In 
addition the director receives 14 per cent of 
the profits and the writer 24 per cent. One 
director has remarked that this is an added in- 
ducement for the director to write his own 
scripts. But in spite of the fact that success- 
ful films have made their writers and directors 
rouble millionaires, too few writers of quality 
can be induced to turn their attention to 
cinema. 

The hardest subject to survive censorship is 
the original screen play on a contemporary 
theme : here every bureaucrat can use his blue 
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pencil, for where politics serve also as religion, 
aesthetic questidns become questions of 
morals. And to protect the morals of a nation 
is an easy way to public approval. The easiest 
subject is the historical pageant wherein the 
characters serve, not to motivate action, but 
to demonstrate slavishly the chosen political 
theme. 

Since censorship became dominant the 
Soviet cinema has occasionally shown that 
there are film-makers in Russia of quality and 
courage who are willing to take advantage of 
any loophole in the wall of frustration that 
contains them. ‘They have picked subjects, 
already politically acceptable in another form 
(novels, plays, incidents), used sympathetic 
adaptation rather than original writing, 
avoided the contemporary except in simple 
stories of actual warfare, avoided comedy 
since the leg-pulling of officialdom has been 
frowned on, accepted the emasculations of 
censors who live in fear of losing their jobs, 
and still have achieved a memorable result. 

It is significant that probably the greatest 
Russian sound film, one of the finest films of 
all time, The Childhood of Maxim Gorki, 
directed by Mark Donskoi, was made for chil- 
dren. Ptushko’s puppet film The New Gulli- 
ver and Lone White Sail, both works of 
imagination, again were children’s films. A 
biography of the 19th-century poet Lermon- 
tov, directed by Gendelstein, was a visual 
poem with little political bias. 

The Russian cartoon studios turn out fairy 
tales and allegories in colour that aim far be- 
yond the scope of all but the most sophisti- 
cated cartoon films of the West. There is a 
profusion of films for information, education 
and scientific study. Text-books and critical 
writing.on the art and crafts of cinema 
abound. Technical equipment has now 
caught up with Western development and in 
one department—three-dimensional film—is 
ahead of the world. In Moscow now 3-D 
films are being shown on a portable screen of 
plastic material without the aid of polarized 
or gelatine spectacles. 

Cinema has proved itself a thoroughly suit- 
able form of expression for the Soviet peoples 
scattered over one-sixth of the surface of the 
world. Fifteen hundred copies of a new film 
can supply forty to fifty thousand permanent 
and mobile cinemas within the reasonable 
period of one year. And there is nothing to 
frustrate the efficiency of its technical finish. 
But no dictator has yet created an audience 
for a film. Only intrinsic appeal to the 
imagination can do that. And the heavy hand 
of censorship can kill that appeal. 


